86                    KING CHARLES I
" No, I dare look death in the face, and I hope the people too." Almost alone in England, he was free from fear. He marched among his guards like a general at the head of an army, and for the moment his enemies were silent. On the scaffold he reasserted his devotion to his Faith, his King, and his country's welfare, and then, with a sentence, cast a doubt on the vision of a golden age which the people believed would begin with his death. " Consider seriously whether the beginnings of the people's happiness should be written in letters of blood. I fear they are in a wrong way ; I desire Almighty God, that no one drop of my blood shall rise up in judgment against them."
When his head was held up, a mighty cheer rose from the crowd. Horsemen galloped off to the country, shouting wildly, " His head is off! His head is off! " Everywhere bonfires were lighted and houses illuminated, while windows left dark were smashed by the angry mob. Yet they had little cause to rejoice. Yielding to panic and inflamed by political leaders themselves panic-stricken, the people of England had assisted at the legal murder of an incorruptible statesman, a devoted patriot, whom Richelieu called the wisest man in England, and of whom Archbishop Ussher said that he had never known a whiter soul. The words on the scaffold proved a true prophecy. Little more than a year after Strafford's death the country was embroiled in civil war and for nearly eighteen years enjoyed neither peace nor prosperity. But, of all the thousands who shared that guilt and its terrible consequences, Charles alone admitted his responsibility